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IaZEL WRIGHT 
iearned to love her 
I — I ^ uncle Dick Badger 
very much during 
a visit he made at 
her mother's home in Boston. She 
became well acquainted with him. 
He was always kind to her in his 
quiet way, and always had time to 
take her on his knee and listen 
to whatever she had to tell about 
her school or her plays, and even 
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took an interest in her doll, Ella. 
Mrs. Wright used to laugh and 
tell her brother that he was a won- 
derful old bachelor, and could give 
lessons to many a husband and 
father; upon which uncle Dick re- 
sponded that he had always been 
fond of assuming a virtue if he 
had it not J and Hazel wondered if 
"assuming-a-virtue" were a little 
girl. At any rate, she loved uncle 
Dick and wished he would live 
with them always; so it will be 
seen that when it was suddenly de- 
cided that Hazel was to go home 



with him to the town where he 
lived, she was delighted. 

"Father and I are called away 
on business, Hazel," her mother 
said to her one day, "and we have 
been wondering what to do with 
you. Uncle Dick says he '11 take 
you home with him if you would 
like to go." 

« Oh, yes, I would," replied the 
little girl ; for it was vacation and 
she wanted an outing. "Uncle 
Dick has a big yard, and Ella and 
I can have fun there." 

"I 'm sure you can. Uncle Dick's 
'^ 3 S^ 



housekeeper, Hannah, is a kind 
soul, and she knew me when I 
was as little as you are, and will 
take good care of you." 

The evening before Hazel and 
her uncle were to leave, Mrs. 
Wright spoke to her brother in 
private. 

"It seems too bad not to be 
able to write aunt Hazel that her 
namesake is coming," she said. 
"Is she as bitter as ever? " 

« Oh, yes. No change." 

"Just think of it!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Wright. « She lives within a 
^ 4 ^ 
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stone's throw of you, and yet can 
remain unforgiving so many years. 
Let me see — it is eight; for Hazel 
is ten years old, and I know she 
was two when the trouble about 
the property came up; but you 
did right, Dick, and some time 
aunt Hazel must know it." 

« Oh, I think she has lucid in- 
tervals when she knows it now," 
returned Mr. Badger; "but her 
pride won't let her admit it. If it 
amuses her, it does n't hurt me for 
her to pass me on the street with- 
out a word or a look. When a 
^ 5 ^ 



thing like that has run along for 
years, it is n't easy to make any 
change." 

« Oh, but it is so unchristian, so 
wrong," returned his sister. « If 
you only had a loving enough 
feeling, Dick, it seems as if you 
might take her by storm." 

Mr. Badger smiled at some 
memory. "I tried once. She did 
the storming." He shrugged his 
shoulders. « I 'm a man of peace. 
I decided to let her alone." 

Mrs. Wright shook her head. 
« WfiU, I have n't told Hazel any- 
^65^ 



thing about it. She knows she 
is named for my aunt; but she 
does n't know where aunt Hazel 
lives, and I wish you would warn 
Hannah not to tell the child 
anything about her or the afFair. 
You know we lay a great deal of 
stress on not voicing discord of 
any kind." 

"Yes, I know," Mr. Badger 
smiled and nodded. "Your meth- 
ods seem to have turned out a 
mighty nice little girl, and it 's 
been a wonder to me ever since 
I came, to see you going about, 
'^ 7 ^ 



such a difFerent creature from 
what you used to be." 

"Yes, I'm well and happy," re- 
turned Mrs. Wright, « and I long 
to have this trouble between you 
and aunt Hazel at an end. I sup- 
pose Hazel is n't likely to come 
in contact with her at all." 

"No, indeed; no more than if 
aunt Hazel lived in Kamschatka. 
She does, if it 's cold enough 
there." 

« Dear woman. She ignored the 
last two letters I wrote her, I sup- 
pose because I sided with you." 
^85^ 
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" oh, certainly, that would be 
an unpardonable ofFense. Hannah 
tells me she has a crippled child 
, visiting her now, the daughter of 
some friend. Hannah persists in 
keeping an eye on aunt Hazel's 
afFairs, and telling me about them. 
Hannah will be pleased to have 
little Hazel to make a pet of for 
a few weeks." 

He was right. The housekeeper 
was charmed. She did everything 
to make Hazel feel at home in her 
uncle's house, and discovering that 
the little girl had a passion for 
^ 9 ^ 



flowers, let her make a garden bed 
of her own. Hazel went with her 
uncle to buy plants for this, and 
she had great fun taking geraniums 
and pansies out of their pots and 
planting them in the soft brown 
earth of the round garden plot; 
and every day blue-eyed Ella, her 
doll, sat by and watched Hazel 
pick out every little green weed 
that had put its head up in the 
night. 

"You 're only grass, dearie," she 
would say to one as she uprooted 
it, "and grass is all right most 
^ lO ^ 



everywhere ; but this is a garden, 
so run away." 

Not very far down the street 
was a real garden, though, that 
gave Hazel such joy to look at 
that she carried Ella there every 
day when it did n*t rain, and would 
have gone every day when it did, 
only Hannah would n't let her. 

The owner of the garden, Miss 
Fletcher, at the window where she 
sat knitting began to notice the 
little stranger at last ; for the child 
stood outside the fence with her 
doll, and gazed and gazed so long 
^ II 5». 
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each time, that the lady began to 
regard her with suspicion. 

"That young one is after my 
flowers, I 'm afraid, Flossie," she 
said one day to the pale little girl 
in the wheeled chair that stood 
near another window looking on 
the street. 

« I 've noticed her ever so many 
times," returned Flossie listlessly. 
« I never saw her until this week, 
and she 's always alone." 

"Well, I won't have her climb- 
ing on my fence! " exclaimed Miss 
Fletcher, half laying down her 

^ 12 ^ 



work and watching Hazel's move- 
ments sharply through her specta- 
cles. " There, she 's grabbing hold 
of a picket now I " she exclaimed 
suddenly. «I '11 see to her in short 
order." 

She jumped up and hurried out 
of the room, and Flossie's tired 
eyes watched her spare figure as she 
marched down the garden path. 
She did n't care if Miss Fletcher 
did send the strange child away. 
What difference could it make to 
a girl who had the whole world to 
walk around in, and who could 
<*ff 13 ^ 



take her doll and go to play in 
some other pleasant place? 

As Hazel sawMiss Fletcher com- 
ing, she gazed at the unsmilingface 
looking out from hair drawn back 
in a tight knot; and Miss Fletcher, 
on her part, saw such winning 
eagerness in the smile that met 
her, that she modified the sharp 
reproof ready to spring forth. 

« Get down off the fence, little 
girl," she said. " You ought n't ever 
to hang by the pickets; you '11 break 
one if you do." 

"Oh, yes," returned Hazel, get- 
^ 14 ^ 
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ting down quickly. « I did n't think 
of that. I wanted so much to see 
if that lily-bud had opened, that 
looked as if it was going to, yes- 
terday; and it has." 

« Which one ? '* asked Miss 
Fletcher, looking around. 

" Rightthere behind that second 
rosebush," replied Hazel, holding 
Ella tight with one arm while she 
pointed eagerly. 

« Oh, yes." Miss Fletcher went 
over to the plant. 

"I think it is the loveliest of 
all," went on the little girl. "It 
•«$ 15 ^ 



makes me think of the quest 
flower." 

"What's that? " Miss Fletcher 
looked at the strange child curi- 
ously. "I never heard of it." 

«It 's the perfect flower," re- 
turned Hazel. 

"Where did you ever see it ? " 

«I never did, but I read about 
it." 

"Where is it to be bought?" 
Miss Fletcher was really inter- 
ested now, because flowers were 
her hobby. 

"In the story it says at the Pub- 
^ i6 ^ 



lie Garden; but I've been to the 
Public Garden in Boston, and I 
never saw any I thought were as 
beautiful as yours." 

Hazel was not trying to win 
Miss Fletcher's heart, but she had 
found the road to it. 

The care-lined face regardedher 
more closely than ever. «I don't 
remember you. I thought I knew 
all the children around here." 

«No'm. I'm a visitor. I live in 

Boston; and we have a flat and of 

course there is n't any yard, and 

I think your garden is perfectly 

^ 17 5^ 



beautiful. I come to see it every 
day, and it *s fun to stand out here 
and count the smells." 

Miss Fletcher's face broke into 
a smile. It did really seem as if it 
cracked, because her lips had been 
set in such a tight line. "It ain't 
very often children like flowers 
unless they can pick them," she re- 
plied. " I can't sleep nights some- 
times, wishing my garden was n't 
so near the fence." 

Thelittlegirlsmiledandpointed 
to a climbing rose that had strayed 
from its trellis, and one pink flower 
^ i8 ^ 



that was poking its pretty little face 
between the pickets. "See that 
one," she said. "I think it wanted 
to look up and down the street, 
don't you?" 

"And you didn't gather it," re- 
turned Miss Fletcher, looking at 
Hazel approvingly. "Well, now, 
for anybody fond of flowers as you 
are, I think that was real heroic." 

"She belongs to nice folks," she 
decided mentally. 

"Oh, it was a tame flower," re- 
turned the child, " and that would 
have been error. If it had been 
^ 19 ^ 
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a wild one, I would have picked 
it." 

"Error, eh?" returned Miss 
Fletcher, and again her thin lips 
parted in a smile. "Well, I wish 
everybody felt that way." 

"Uncle Dick lets me have a gar- 
den," said Hazel. "He let me buy 
geraniums and pansies and lemon 
verbena — I love that, don't you?" 

"Yes, I've got a big plant of it 
back here. Would n't you like to 
come in and see it?" 

« Oh, thank you," returned Ha- 
zel, her gray eyes sparkling; and 
^ 20 ^ 



Miss Fletcher felt quite a glow of 
pleasure in seeing the happiness 
she was conferring by the invita- 
tion. Most of her friends took her 
garden as a matter of course; and 
smiled patronizingly at her devo- 
tion to it. 

In a minute the little girl had 
run to the gate in the white fence, 
and, entering, joined the mistress 
of the house, who stood beside the 
flourishing plants blooming in all 
their summer loveliness. 

For the next fifteen minutes 
neither of the two knew that time 

^ 21 ^ 



was flying. They talked and com- 
pared and smelled of this blossom 
and that, their unity of interest 
making their acquaintance grow 
at lightning speed. Miss Fletcher 
was more pleased than she? had 
been for many a day, and as for Ha- 
zel, when her hostess went down 
on her knees beside a verbena bed 
and began taking steel hairpins 
from her tightly knotted hair, to 
pin down the luxuriant plants that 
theymightgo on rootingand spread 
farther, the little girl felt that the 
climax of interest was reached. 

^ 22 S^ 



« I 'm going to ask uncle Dick,'* 
she said admiringly, «if I can't have 
some verbenas and a paper of hair- 
pins." 

"Dear me," returned Miss 
Fletcher, « I wish poor Flossie 
took as much interest in the gar- 
den as you do." 

« < Flossie' sounds like a kitten," 
returned Hazel. 

"She's a little human kitten: a 
poor little afflicted girl who is mak- 
ing me a visit. You can see her sit- 
ting up there in the house, by the 
window." 

^ 23 ^ 
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Hazel looked up and caught a 
glimpse of a pale face. Her eyes 
expressed her wonder. "Who af- 
flicted her?" she asked softly. 

" Her Heavenly Father, for some 
wise purpose," was the response. 

«Oh, it could n't have been 
that!" returned the child, shocked. 
«You know God is Love." 

"Yes, I know," replied Miss 
Fletcher, turning to her visitor in 
surprise at so decided an answer 
from such a source; "but it isn't 
for us to question what His love is. 
It's very different from our poor 
^ 24 ^ 



mortal ideas. There's something 
the matter with poorFlossie's back, 
and she can't walk. The doctors 
say it's nervous and perhaps she'll 
outgrow it; but I think she gets 
worse all the time." 

Hazel watched the speaker with 
eyes full of trouble and perplexity. 
"Dear me," she replied, "if you 
think God made her get that way, 
who do you think 's going to cure 
her?" 

"Nobody, it seems. Her people 
have spent more than they can af- 
ford, trying and trying. They 've 
*•? 25 5». 



made themselves poor, but no- 
body 's helped her so far." 

Hazel's eyes swept over the roses 
and lilies and then back to Miss 
Fletcher's face. The lady was re- 
garding her curiously. She saw that 
thoughts were hurrying through 
the mind of the little girl standing 
there with her doll in her arms. 

" You look as if you wanted to 
say something," she said at last. 

« I don't want to be impolite," 
returned Hazel, hesitating. 

"Well," returned Miss Fletcher 
dryly, " if you knew the amount 
^ 26 5^ 



of impoliteness that has been given 
to me in my time, you would n't 
hesitate about adding a little 
more. Speak out and tell me 
what you are thinking." 

"I was thinking how won- 
derful and how nice it is that 
flowers will grow for everybody," 
said Hazel, half reluctantly. 

« How 's that ? " demanded 
her new friend, in fresh surprise. 
" Have you decided I don't de- 
serve them ? " 

"Oh, you deserve them, of 
course," replied the child quickly ; 
^ 27 s^ 
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« but when you have such thoughts 
about God, it 's a wonder His 
flowers can grow so beautifully 
in your yard." 

Miss Fletcher felt a warmth 
come into her cheeks. 

"Well," she returned rather 
sharply, «I should like to know 
what sort of teaching you 've had. 
You 're a big enough girl to know 
that it 's a Christian's business to 
be resigned to the will of God. 
You don't happen to have seen 
many sick folks, I guess — What 
is your name ? " 

^ 28 ^ 
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« Hazel." 

« Why, that's queer, so is mine; 
and it is n't a common one." 

"Isn't that nice!" returned 
the child. " We 're both named 
Hazel and we both love flowers 
so much." 

"Yes; that 's quite a coin- 
cidence. Now, why should n't 
flowers grow for me, I should 
like to know ? " 

" Why, you think God afflicted 

that little girl's back, and did n't 

let her walk. Why, Miss Fletcher," 

the child's voice grew more ear- 

<*? 29 ^ 



nest, "He would n't do it any 
more than I 'd kneel down and 
break the stem of that lovely quest 
flower and let it hang there and 
wither." 

Miss Fletcher pushed up her 
spectacles and gazed down into 
the clear gray eyes. 

"Does Flossie think He would?" 
added Hazel, with soft amaze- 
ment. 

« I suppose she does." 

" Then does she say her prayers 
just the same ? " 

" Of course she does." 
^ 3^ ^ 
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«What a kind girl she must 
be ! " exclaimed Hazel earnestly. 

"Why do you say that?" 

« Because / would n't pray to 
anybody that I believed kept me 
afflicted." 

Miss Fletcher started back. 
« Why, child I " she exclaimed, « I 
should think you'd expect a thun- 
derbolt. Where do your folks go 
to church, for pity's sake ? " 

"To the Christian Science 
church." 

« Oh — h, that 's what 's the 
matter with you 1 Some of Flos- 

^ $1 S9^ 
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sie's relatives have heard about 
that, and they 've been teasing 
her mother to try it. I 'm sure 
I 'd try anything that was n't 
blasphemous." 

« What is blasphemous ? " 

"Why — why — anything that 
is n't respectful to God is blas- 
phemous." 

« Oh ! " returned Hazel. Then 
she added softly, « I should think 
you were that, how." 

"What!" and Miss Fletcher 
seemed to tower above her visitor 
in her amazement. 

^ $2 $^ 
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" Oh — please excuse me. I 
did n't mean to be impolite ; but 
if you '11 just try, you '11 find out 
what a mistake you and Flossie 
have been making, and that God 
wants to heal her." 

The two looked at one another 
for a silent half-minute, the little 
girl's heart beating faster under 
the grim gaze. 

" You might come and see 
her some day," suggested Miss 
Fletcher, at last. « She has a dull 
time of it, poor child. I 've asked 
the children to come in, and 
^ 33 ^ 
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they Ve all been very kind, but 
it *s vacation, and a good many 
that I know have gone away." 

« I will," replied Hazel. « Does 
n't she like to come out here 
where the flowers are ? " 

« Yes ; it 's been a little too 
cloudy and threatening to-day, 
but if it *s clear to-morrow I '11 
wheel her out under the elm-tree, 
and she 'd like a visit from you. 
Are you staying far from here ? " 

" No, uncle Dick's is right on 
this street." 

« What 's his last name ? " 
^ 34 ^ 
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« Mr. Badger," replied Hazel, 
and she did n't notice the sudden 
stiffening that went through Miss 
Fletcher. 

"What is your last name?" 
asked the lady, in a changed 
voice. 

"Wright." 

This time any one who had 
eyes for something besides the 
flowers might have seen Miss 
Fletcher start. Color flew into 
her thin cheeks, and the eyes 
that stared at Hazel's straw tam- 
o'-shanter grew dim. This was 
-•? 35 s** 
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dear Mabel Badger's child; her 
little namesake, her own flesh 
and blood. 

Her jaw felt rigid as she asked 
the next question. "Have you 
ever spoken to your uncle Dick 
about my garden ? " 

"Yes, indeed. That's why he 
let me make one ; and every 
night he asks, < Well, how 's Miss 
Fletcher's garden to-day?' and I 
tell him all about it." 

"And did n't he ever say any- 
thing to you about me ? " 

« Why, no ; " the child looked 
<*? 36 5^ 



up wonderingly. "He does n't 
know you, does he ? " 

"We used to know one an- 
other," returned Miss Fletcher 
stiffly. 

Richard had certainly behaved 
very decently in this particular 
instance. At least he had told no 
lies. 

« Hazel is such an unusual 
name," she went on, after a min- 
ute. "Who were you named for?" 

"My mother's favorite aunt," 
returned the child. 

"Where does she live?" 
^ 37 S9^ 



"I don't know," replied Hazel 
vaguely. « My mother was talk- 
ing to me about her the evening 
before uncle Dick and I left Bos- 
ton. She told me how much she 
loved aunt Hazel ; but that error 
had crept in, and they could n't 
see each other just now, but that 
God would bring it all right some 
day. I have a lovely silver spoon 
she gave me when I was a baby." 

Miss Fletcher stooped to her 
border and cut a bunch of 
mignonette with the scissors that 
hung from her belt. " Here 's 

^ 38 5»- 
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something for you to smell of 
as you walk home," she said, 
and Hazel saw her new friend's 
hand tremble as she held out 
the flowers. "Do you ever kiss 
strangers ? " added the hostess, as 
she rose to her feet. 

Hazel held up her face and 
took hold of Miss Fletcher's arm 
as she kissed her. « I think you 've 
been so kind to me," she said 
warmly. «I 've had the best time! " 

"Well, pick the climbing rose as 
you pass," returned Miss Fletcher. 
"It seems to want to see the world. 
^ 39 ^ 



Let it go along with you; and 
don't forget to come to-morrow. 
I hope it will be pleasant." 

She stood still, the warm breeze 
ruffling the thin locks about her 
forehead, and watched the little 
girl trip along the walk. The 
child looked back and smiled as 
she stopped to pick the pink rose, 
and when she threw a kiss to Miss 
Fletcher, that lady found herself 
responding. 

She went into the house with 
a flush remaining on her cheeks. 

"How long you stayed, aunt 
^•9 40 ^ 




" don't forget to come to-morrow 
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Hazel," said the little invalid fret- 
fully, as she entered. 

« I expect I did," returned 
Miss Fletcher, and there was a 
new life in her tone that Flossie 
noticed. 

« Who is that girl ? " 

"Her name JsaJ^^^I "Wright, 
and she is living at \he ,Ba4gVrs'. 
She 's as crazy about 'flower? as I 
am, so we had a lot to say. She 
gave me a lecture on religion, 
too;" an excited little laugh es- 
caped between the speaker s lips. 
"She 's a very unusual child; and 
^ 41 s^ 



she certainly has a look of the 
Fletchers." 

" What ? I thought you said 
her name was Wright." 

« It is ! My tongue slipped. 
She 's coming to see you to-mor- 
row, Flossie. We must fix up 
your dolL I '11 wash and iron her 
pink, dress this very afternoon; for 
Hazel has a beauty doll, herself. 
I think you '11 like that little girl." 

That evening when uncle Dick 
and Hazel were at their supper, 
Mr. Badger questioned her as 
usual about her day. 
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*<I've had the most Jun" she 
replied. "I 've been to see Miss 
Fletcher, and she took me into 
her garden, and we smelled of 
all the flowers, and had the love- 
liest time 1 " 

Hannah was standing behind 
the little girl's chair, and her eyes 
spoke volumes as she nodded sig- 
nificantly at her employer. 

« Yes, sir, she told Miss Fletcher 
where she was visiting, and she 
gave her a bunch of mignonette 
and a rose to bring home." 

« Yes," agreed Hazel, " they *re 
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in a vase in the parlor now, and 
she asked me to come to-morrow 
to see an afflicted girl that's liv- 
ing with her. You know, uncle 
Dick," Hazel lifted her eyes to 
him earnestly, " you know how it 
says everywhere in the Bible that 
anybody that 's afflicted goes to 
God and He heals them; and 
what do you think ! Miss Fletcher 
and that little Flossie girl both 
believe God afflicted her and fixed 
her back so she can't walk ! " 

Mr. Badger smiled as he met 
the wondering eyes. "That is n't 
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Christian Science, is it ? " he re- 
turned. 

« I 'd rather never have a garden 
even like Miss Fletcher's than to 
think that," declared Hazel, as 
she went on with her supper. « I 
feel so sorry for them ! " 

" So you 're going over to-mor- 
row," said Mr. Badger. « What are 
you going to do ; treat the little 
invalid ? " 

"Why, no indeed, not unless 
she asks me to." 

"Why not?" 

" Because it would be error j 
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it 's the worst kind of impolite- 
ness to treat anybody that does n't 
ask you to ; but I 've got to know 
every minute that her belief is a 
lie, and that God does n't know 
anything about it." 

«I thought God knew every- 
thing," said Mr. Badger, regard- 
ing the child curiously. 

« He does, of course, every- 
thing that 's going to last forever 
and ever : everything that 's beau- 
tiful and good and strong. What- 
ever God thinks about has got to 
last." The child lifted her shoul- 
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ders. «I 'm glad He does n't think 
about mistakes, — sickness, and 
everything like that, are n't you ? " 

« I don't want sickness to last 
forever, I 'm sure," returned Mr. 
Badger. 

The following day was clear 
and bright, and early in the after- 
noon Hazel, dressed in a clean 
gingham frock, took her doll and 
walked up the street to Miss 
Fletcher's. 

The wheeled chair was already 
out under the elm-tree, and Flos- 
sie was watching for her guest. 
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Miss Fletcher was sitting near her, 
knitting, and waiting with con- 
cealed impatience for the appear- 
ance of the bright face under the 
straw tam-o'-shanter. 

As soon as Hazel reached the 
corner of the fence and saw them 
there, she began to run, her eyes 
fixed eagerly on the white figure 
in the wheeled chair. The blue 
eyes that looked so tired regarded 
her curiously as she ran up the 
garden path and across the grass 
to the large, shady tree. 

Hazel had never been close to a 
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sick person,and something in Flos- 
sie's appearance and the whiteness 
of her thin hands that clasped the 
doll in the gay pink dress brought 
a lump into the well child's throat 
and made her heart beat. 

"Dear Father, I want to help 
her I " she said under her breath, 
and Miss Fletcher noticed that 
she had no eyes for her, and saw 
the wondering pity in her face as 
she came straight up to the inva- 
lid's chair. 

« Flossie Wallace, this is Hazel 
Wright," she said, and Flossie 
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smiled a little under the love 
that leaped from Hazel's eyes 
into hers. 

"I 'm glad you brought your 
doll," said Flossie. 

"Ella goes everywhere I do," 
returned Hazel. " What 's your 
doll's name?" 

"Bernicej I think Bernice is 
a beautiful name," said Flossie. 

"So do I," returned Hazel. 
Then the two children were silent 
a minute, looking at one another, 
uncertain how to go on. 

Hazel was the first to speak. 
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« Is n't it lovely to live with this 
garden ? " she asked. 

« Yes, aunt Hazel has nice 
flowers." 

« I have an aunt Hazel, too," 
said the little visitor. 

"Miss Fletcher is n't my real 
aunt, but I call her that," re- 
marked Flossie. 

« And you might do it, too," 
suggested Miss Fletcher, looking 
at Hazel, to whom her heart 
warmed more and more in spite 
of the astonishing charges of the 
day before. 
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« Do you think I could call 
you aunt Hazel ? " asked the 
child, rather shyly. 

« For the sake of being cousin 
to my garden, you might. Don't 
you think so?" 

« How is the quest flower to- 
day ? " asked Hazel. 

" Which ? Oh, you mean the 
garden lily. There's another bud." 

« Oh, may I look at it ? " cried 
Hazel, " and would n't you like 
to come too ? " turning to Flossie. 
"Can't I roll your chair?" 

" Yes,indeed," saidMiss Fletcher, 
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pleased. "It rolls very easily. Give 
Flossie your doll, too, and we '11 
all go and see the lily bud." 

Hazel obeyed, and carefully 
pushing the light chair, they moved 
slowly toward the spot where the 
white chalices of the garden lilies 
poured forth their incense. 

"Miss Fletcher," cried Hazel 
excitedly, dropping on her knees 
beside the bed, "that is going to 
be the most beautiful of all. When 
it is perfectly open, the plant will 
be ready to take to the King." 
The little girl lifted her shoulders 
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and looked up at her hostess, 
smiling. 

« What king is going to get my 
lily ? " 

" The one who will send you 
on your quest." 

"What am I to go in quest 
of? " inquired Miss Fletcher, 
much entertained. 

« I don't know ; " Hazel shook 
her head. « Every one's errand is 
different." 

"What is a quest?" asked 
Flossie. 

« You tell her, Hazel." 
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"Why, mother says it 's a search 
for some treasure." 

"You must tell us this story 
about the quest flower some day," 
said Miss Fletcher. 

« I have the story of it here," 
returned Hazel eagerly. « I 've 
read it over and over again be- 
cause I love it, and so mother put 
it in my trunk with my Christian 
Science books. I can bring it over 
and read it to you, if you want me 
to. You 'd like it, I know. Miss 
Fletcher." 

"Aunt Hazel told me you were 
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a Christian Scientist," said Flossie. 
«I never saw one before, but 
people have talked to mother 
about it." 

" I could bring tiose books over, 
too," replied Hazel wistfully, "and 
we could read the lesson every 
day, and perhaps it would make 
you feel better." 

« I don't know what it's about," 
said Flossie. 

« It 's about making sick peo- 
ple well and sinful people good." 

« I 'm sinful, too, part of the 
time," answered Flossie. « Some- 
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times I don't like to live, and I 
wish I did n't have to, and every- 
body says that 's sinful." 

Sudden tears started to Miss 
Fletcher's eyes, and as the little 
girls were looking at one another 
absorbedly. Hazel standing close 
to the wheeled chair, she stole 
away, unobserved, to the house. 

"She ought to be cured," she 
said to herself excitedly. « She 
ought to be cured. There 's that 
one more chance, anyway. I 've 
got to where I 'm ready to let the 
babes and sucklings have a try 1 " 
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As Hazel met Flossie's look, 
her heart swelled, and she wished 
her mother were here to take care 
of this little girl who had fallen 
into such a sad mistake. 

«I wish I knew how to tell 
you better, Flossie, about God 
being Love," she said; "but He 
is, and He did n't send you your 
trouble." 

« Perhaps He did n't send it," 
returned Flossie, « but He thinks 
it 's good for me to have it or 
else He 'd let the doctors cure me. 
I 've had the kindest doctors you 
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ever heard of, and they know 
everything about people's backs." 

« But God will cure you, Him- 
self,'* said Hazel earnestly. 

A strange smile flitted over the 
sick child's lips. "Oh, no. He 
won't. I asked Him every night 
for a year, and over and over all 
day; but I never ask Him now." 

« Oh, Flossie, I 'know what 's 
the truth, but I don't know how 
to tell about it very well; but every- 
thing about you that seems not 
to be the image and likeness of 
God is a lie; and He does n't see 
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lies, and so He does n't know 
these mistakes you 're thinking; 
but He does know the strong, well 
girl you really are, and He'll help 
you to know it, too, when you 
begin to think right." 

The sincerity and earnestness 
in her visitor's tone brought a 
gleam of interest into Flossie's 
eyes. 

"Just think of being well and 
running around here with me, and 
think that God wants you to I " 

« Oh, do you believe He does ? " 
returned Flossie doubtfully. "Mo- 
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ther says it will do my soul good for 
me to be sick, if I can't get well." 

Hazel shook her head violently. 
*^You know when Jesus was on 
earth ? Well, he never told any- 
body it was better for them to 
be sick. He healed everybody, 
everybody that asked him, and he 
came to do the will of his Father; 
so God's will does n't change, and 
it 's just the same now." 

There was a faint color in Flos- 
sie's cheeks. " If I was sure God 
wanted me to get well, why then 
I 'd know I would some time." 
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" of course He does ; but you 
did n't know how to ask Him 
right." 

» Do you P" asked Flossie. 

Hazel nodded. "Yes; not so 
well as mother, but I do know a 
little, and if you want me to, I '11 
ask Him for you." 

"Well, of course I do," re- 
turned Flossie, regarding her vis- 
itor with grave, wondering eyes. 

In a minute Miss Fletcher, 

watching the children through a 

window, beheld something that 

puzzled her. She saw Hazel roll 
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Flossie's chair back under the 
elm-tree, and saw her sit down 
on the grass beside it and cover 
her eyes with both hands. 

"What game are they play- 
ing?" she asked herself; and she 
smiled, well pleased by the friend- 
ship that had begun. "I wish 
health was catching," she sighed. 
« Little Hazel *s a picture. I 
wonder how long it *11 be before 
she finds out who I am. I wonder 
what Richard's idea is in not tell- 
ing her." 

She moved about the house a 
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few minutes, and then returned, 
curiously, to the window. To her 
surprise matters were exactly as 
she saw them last. Flossie was 
holding both dolls in the wheeled 
chair, and Hazel was sitting under 
the tree, her hands over her 
eyes. 

A wave of amazement and 
amusement swept over Miss 
Fletcher, and she struck her hands 
together noiselessly. « I do believe 
in my heart," she exclaimed, "that 
Hazel Wright is giving Flossie one 
of those absent treatments they 
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tell about I Well, if I ever in all 
my born days ! " 

There was no more work for 
Miss Fletcher after this, but a 
restliess moving about the room 
until she saw Hazel bound up 
from the ground. Then she hur- 
ried out of the house and walked 
over to the tree. Hazel skipped 
to meet her, her face all alight. 
«0h. Miss Fletcher, Flossie wants 
to be healed by Christian Science. 
If my mother was only here, she 
could turn to all the places in the 
Bible where it tells about God 
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being Love and healing sick- 
ness." 

Miss Fletcher noted the new 
expression in the invalid's usually 
listless face, and the new light in 
her eyes. 

« I '11 take my Bible," she an- 
swered, "and a concordance. I '11 
bring them right now. You chil- 
dren go on playing and I '11 find 
all the references I can, and Flossie 
and I will read them after you 've 
gone." 

Miss Fletcher brought her 
books out under the tree, and 
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with pencil and paper made her 
notes while the children played 
with their dolls. 

« Let 's have them both your 
children, Flossie," said Hazel. 

"Oh, yes," replied Flossie, "and 
they '11 both be sick, and you be 
the doctor and come and feel 
their pulses. Aunt Hazel has my 
doll's little medicine bottles in 
the house. She '11 tell you where 
they are." 

Hazel paused. " Let 's not play 
that," she returned, "because — 
it is n't fun to be sick and — 
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you 're going to be all done with 
sickness." 

«All right," returned Flossie; 
but it had been her principal play 
with her doll, Bemice, who had 
recovered from such a catalogue 
of ills that it reflected great credit 
on her medical man. 

« I '11 be the maid," said Hazel, 
"and you give me the directions 
and I '11 take the children to drive 
and to dancing-school and every- 
where you tell me." 

" And when they *re naughty," 
returned Flossie, «<you bring them 
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to me to spank, because I can't let 
my servants punish my children." 

Hazel paused again. " Let 's 
play you 're a Christian Scientist," 
she said, "and you have a Chris- 
tian Science maid, then there 
won't be any spanking; because 
if error creeps in, you '11 know 
how to handle it in mind." 

" Oh I " returned Flossie blankly. 

But Hazel was fertile in ideas, 
and the play proceeded with spirit, 
owing to the lightning speed 
with which the maid changed to 
a coachman, and thence to a 
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market-man or a gardener, ac- 
cording to the demands of the 
situation. 

Miss Fletcher, her spectacles 
well down on her nose, industri- 
ously searched out her references 
and made record of them, her eyes 
roving often to the white face that 
was fuller of interest than she had 
ever seen it. 

When four o* clock came, she 
went back to the house and re- 
turned with Flossie's lap- table, 
which she leaned against the tree 
trunk. This afternoon lunch for 
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the invalid was always accom- 
plished with much coaxing on 
Miss Fletcher's part, and great 
reluctance on Flossie's. The little 
girl took no notice now of what 
was coming. She was too much 
engrossed in Hazel's efforts to in- 
duce Miss Fletcher's maltese cat 
to allow Bernice to take a ride 
on his back. 

But when the hostess returned 
from the house the second time, 
Hazel gave an exclamation. Miss 
Fletcher was carrying a tray, and 
upon it was laid out a large doll's 
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tea-set. It was of white china with 
gold bands, and when Flossie saw 
Hazel's admiration, she exclaimed 
too. 

"This was my tea-set when I 
was a little girl," said Miss Fletcher, 
"and I was always very choice 
of it. Twenty years ago I had a 
niece your age, Hazel, who used 
to think it was the best fun in 
the world to come to aunt Hazel's 
and have lunch off her doll's tea- 
set. I used to tell her I was going 
to give it to Aer little girl, if she 
ever had one." 
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Both children exclaimed admir- 
ingly over the quaint shape of the 
bowl and pitchers, as Miss Fletcher 
deposited the tray on her sewing- 
table. 

"When I was a child we did n't 
smash up handsome toys the 
way children do nowadays. They 
were n't so easy to get." 

" And did n't your niece ever 
have a little girl ? " asked Flossie, 
beginning to think that in such 
a case perhaps these dear dishes 
might come to be her own. 

"Yes, she did," repHed Miss 
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Fletcher kindly, and as she looked 
at the guest's interested little face 
her eyes were thoughtful. " I shall 
give them to her some day." 

" Has she ever seen them ? " 
asked Hazel. 

« Once. I thought you children 
must be hungry after your games, 
and you 'd like a little lunch." 

This idea w^as so pleasing to 
Hazel that Flossie caught her en- 
thusiasm. 

"You '11 be the mistress and 
pour, Flossie, and I '11 be the w^ait- 
ress," she said. "Won't it be the 
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most Jun / I suppose, ma'am, 
you '11 like to have the children 
come to the table ? " she added, 
with sudden respectfulness of tone. 

"Yes," returned Flossie, with 
elegant languor. "I think it 
teaches them good manners." 

And then |^he. waitress forgot 
herself so far ks to^^hop up and 
down ; for Miss'lFletcher, whcvhad 
returned to the house, now reap- 
peared bearing a tray of eatables 
and drinkables. 

What a good time the children 
had, with the sewing-table for a 
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sideboard, and the lap-table fixed 
firmly across Flossie's chair. 

" Are you sure you are n't get- 
ting too tired, dear ? " asked Miss 
Fletcher of her invalid, doubt- 
fully. " Would n't you rather the 
waitress poured ? " 

But Flossie declared she was 
feeling well, and Hazel looked up 
eagerly into Miss Fletcher's eyes 
and said, "You know she can't 
get too tired unless we 're doing 
wrong." 

" Oh, indeed ! " returned the 
hostess dryly. " Then there 's no- 
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thing to fear, for she 's doing the 
rightest kind of right." 

When the table was set forth, 
two small plates heaped high with 
bread-and-butter sandwiches, a 
coffee-pot and milk-pitcher of 
beaten egg and milk, a tea-pot of 
grape juice, one dish of nuts and 
another ofjelly, the waitress's eyes 
spoke so eloquently that Flossie 
mercifully dismissed her on the 
spot, and invited a lady of her 
acquaintance to the feast, who 
immediately drew up a chair 
with eager alacrity. 
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Miss Fletcher seated herself 
again and looked on with the ut- 
most satisfaction, while the chil- 
dren laughed and ate, and when 
the sandwich plates and coffee- 
pot and tea-pot and milk-pitcher 
were all emptied, she replenished 
them from the well-furnished side- 
board. 

« My, I wish I was aunt Hazel's 
real little niece ! " exclaimed Flos- 
sie, enchanted with pouring from 
the delightful china. 

"So do I wish I was," said 
Hazel, looking around at her 
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hostess with a smile that was re- 
turned. 

When Hazel sat down to sup- 
per at home that evening, she 
had plenty to tell of the delight- 
ful afternoon, which made Mr. 
Badger and Hannah open their 
eyes to the widest, although she 
did not suspect how she was as- 
tonishing them. 

« I tell you," she added, in de- 
scribing the luncheon, "we were 
careful not to break that little 
girl's dishes. Oh, I wish you could 
see them. They 're the most 
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be-^«tiful you ever saw. They 're 
so big — big enough for a child's 
real ones that she could use her- 
self." 

« I judge you did use them," 
said uncle Dick. 

"Well, I guess we did! Miss 
Fletcher — she wants me to call 
her aunt Hazel, uncle Dick ! " 
The child looked up to observe 
the efFect of this. 

He nodded. "Doit, then. Per- 
haps she'll forget and give you the 
dishes." 

Hazel laughed. "Well, any- 
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way, she said Flossie 'd eaten as 
much as she usually did in two 
whole days. Is n't it beautiful that 
she 's going to get well ? " 

« I would n't talk to her too 
much about it," returned Mr. 
Badger. "It would be cruel to 
disappoint her." 

This sort of response was new 
to Hazel. She gazed at her uncle 
a minute. " That 's error," she 
said at last. « God does n't disap- 
point people. They '11 get some 
grown-up Scientist, but until they 
do, I '11 declare the truth for Flos- 
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sie every day. She '11 get well. 
You '11 see." 

« I hope so," returned Mr. 
Badger quietly. 

Old Hannah gave her em- 
ployer a wink over the child's 
head. "You might ask them to 
come here by your garden and 
have lunch some day, Hazel. 
I '11 fix things up real nice for 
you, even if we have n't got any 
baby dishes." 

" I 'd love to," returned Hazel, 
« and I expect they 'd like to 
come. To-morrow I 'm going to 
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take the lesson over and read it 
with them, and I 'm going to read 
them the < Quest Flower,' too. 
It 's a story that aunt Hazel will 
just love. I think she has one in 
her yard." 

"Well, Mr. Richard," said 
Hannah, after their little visitor 
had gone to bed, « I see the end 
of one family feud." 

Mr. Badger smiled. "When 
Miss Fletcher consents to take 
lunch in my yard, I shall see it, 
too," he replied. 

The next day was pleasant, 
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also, and when Hazel appeared 
outside her aunt's fence, Flossie 
was sitting linder the tree and 
waved a hand to her. The white 
face looked pleased and almost 
eager, and Miss Fletcher called: 

"Come along. Hazel. I guess 
Flossie got just tired enough yes- 
terday. She slept last night the 
best she has since she came." 

« Yes," added the little invalid, 
smiling as her new friend drew 
near, « the night seemed about 
five minutes long." 

« That 's the way it does to me," 
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returned Hazel. She had her doll 
and some books in her arms, and 
Miss Fletcher took the latter from 
her. 

« H'm, h'm," she murmured, as 
she looked over the titles. "You 
have something about Christian 
Science here." 

"Yes, I thought Td read to- 
day's lesson to Flossie before I 
treated her, and you 'd let us take 
your Bible." 

" I certainly will. I can tell you. 
Hazel, Flossie and I were sur- 
prised at the number of good 
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verses and promises I read to her 
last evening. Anybody ought to 
sleep well after them." 

Hazel looked glad, and Miss 
Fletcher let her run into the house 
to bring the Bible, for it was on 
the hall table in plain sight. 

While she was gone the hostess 
smoothed Flossie's hair. "I can 
tell you, my dear child, that read- 
ing all those verses to you last 
night made me feel that we don't 
any of us live up to our lights very 
well. 'T is n't always a question 
of sick bodies, Flossie." 
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Hazel came bounding back to 
the elm-tree, and sitting down 
near the wheeled chair, opened 
the Bible and two of the books 
she had brought, and proceeded 
to read the lesson. Had she been 
a few years older, she would not 
have attempted this without a 
word of explanation to two peo- 
ple to whom many of the terms 
of her religion were strange, but 
no doubts assailed her. The little 
white girl in the wheeled chair 
was going to get out of it and run 
around and be happy — that was 
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all Hazel knew, and she proceeded 
in the only way she knew of to 
bring it about. 

Miss Fletcher's thin lips parted 
as she listened to the sentences 
that the child read. She under- 
stood scarcely more than Flossie of 
what they were hearing, excepting 
the Bible verses, and these did not 
seem to bear on the case. It was 
Hazel's perfectly unhesitating cer- 
tainty of manner and voice which 
most impressed her, and when the 
child had finished, she continued 
to stare at her unconsciously. 
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"Now," said Hazel, returning 
her look, « I guess I 'd better treat 
her before we begin to play." 

Her hostess started. « Oh I " she 
ejaculated, « then I suppose you 'd 
rather be alone." 

"Yes, it's easier," returned the 
little girl. 

Miss Fletcher, feeling rather 
embarrassed, gathered up her sew- 
ing and moved off to the house. 

"If I ever in all my born days!" 

she thought again. « What would 

Flossie's mother say! Well, that 

dear little girl's prayers can't do 
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any harm, and if she is n't a smart 
young one, I never saw one. She 's 
Fletcher clear through. I 'd like 
to know what Richard Badger 
thinks of her. If she 'd give /)im 
a few absent treatments, it might 
do him some good." 

Miss Fletcher's lips took their 
old grim line as she added this re- 
flection, but she was not altogether 
comfortable. Her nephew's action 
in withholding from Hazel the 
fact that it was her aunt whom she 
was visiting daily could scarcely 
have other than a kindly motive; 
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and that long list of Bible ref- 
erences which she had read to 
Flossie last evening had stirred her 
strangely. There was one, "He 
that loveth not, knoweth not God, 
for God is love," which had fol- 
lowed her to bed and occupied 
her thoughts for some time. 

Now she went actively to work 
preparing the luncheon which she 
intended serving to the children 
later. 

"And I 'd better fix enough for 
two laboring men," she thought, 
smiling. 
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Later, when she went back 
under the tree, her little guest 
skipped up to her. « Oh, aunt 
Hazel," she said, and the ad- 
dress softened the hostess's eyes, 
"won't you and Flossie come 
to-morrow afternoon, if it 's pleas- 
ant, and have lunch beside my 
garden ? " 

Miss Fletcher's face changed. 
This was a contingency that had 
not occurred to her. 

« Oh, do say yes," persisted the 
child. «I want you to see my 
flowers, and Flossie says she 'd 
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love to. I '11 come up and wheel 
her down there." 

«« Flossie can go some day, 
yes," replied aunt Hazel reluc- 
tantly; "but I don't visit much. 
I 'm set in my ways." 

<* Hannah, uncle Dick's house- 
keeper, suggested it herself," pur- 
sued Hazel, thinking that perhaps 
her own invitation was not suffi- 
cient, "and I know uncle Dick 
would be glad. You said," with 
sudden remembrance, "that you 
used to know him." 

Miss Fletcher's lips were their 
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grimmest. « I 've spanked him 
many a time," she replied de- 
liberately. 

«< Spanked him I " repeated the 
child, staring at her in still amaze- 
ment. 

The grim lips crept into a 
grimmer smile. "Not very hard; 
not hard enough^ I 've thought a 
good many times since." 

Hazel recovered her breath. 
"You knew him when he was 
little ? " 

"I certainly did. No, child, 
don't ask me to go out of my 
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tracks. You come here all you 
will, and if you '11 be very careful, 
you can wheel Flossie up to your 
garden some day. Come, now, 
are you going to read us that 
story ? I see you brought it." 

"Yes, I brought it," replied 
Hazel, in a rather subdued voice. 
She saw that there was some 
trouble between this kind, new 
friend and her dear uncle Dick, 
and the discovery astonished her. 
How could grown-up people not 
forgive one another? 

Miss Fletcher seated herself 
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again with her sewing, and Hazel 
took the little white book and 
sat down close by the wheeled 
chair where Flossie was holding 
both the dolls. 

"Do you like stories?" she 
asked. 

« Yes, when they are not inter- 
esting," returned Flossie; "but 
when mother brings a book and 
says it is very interesting, I know 
I shan't like it." 

Hazel laughed. "Well, hear 
this," she said, and began to 
read : — 
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Once there was a very rich 
man whose garden was his chief 
pride and joy. In all the country 
around, people knew about this 
wonderful garden, and many 
came from miles away to look 
at the rare trees and shrubs, and 
the beautiful vistas through which 
one could gain glimpses of blue 
water where idle swans floated 
and added their snowy beauty to 
the scene. But loveliest of all 
were the rare flowers, blossoming 
profusely and rejoicing every be- 
holder. 
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It was the ambition of the 
man's life to have the most beau- 
tiful garden in the world ; and so 
many strangers as well as friends 
told him that it was so, that 
he came to believe it and to be 
certain that no beauty could be 
added to his enchanting grounds. 

One evening, as he was strolling 
about the avenues, he strayed near 
the wall, and suddenly became 
aware of a fragrance so sweet and 
strange that he started and looked 
about him to find its source. Be- 
coming more and more interested 
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each moment, as he could find 
only such blossoms as were fa- 
miliar to him, he at last perceived 
that thewonderful perfume floated 
in from the public way which ran 
just without the wall. 

Instantly calling a servant, he 
dispatched him to discover what 
might be the explanation of this 
delightful mystery. 

The servant sped and found 
a youth bearihg a jar containing 
a plant crowned with a wondrous 
pure white flower which sent forth 
this sweetness. 
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The servant endeavored to 
bring the bearer to his master, but 
the youth steadily refused; say- 
ing that, the plant being now in 
perfection, he was carrying it to 
the King, for in his possession it 
would never fade. 

The servant returning with this 
news, the owner of the garden 
hastened, himself, and overtook 
the young man. When his eyes 
beheld the wondrous plant, he 
demanded it at any price. 

« I cannot part with it to you," 
returned the youth, « but do you 
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not know that at the Public Gar- 
den a bulb of this flower is free 
to all?" 

« I never heard of it," repHed 
the man, with excitement, « but 
to grow it must be difiicult. Pro- 
mise me to return and tend it for 
me until I possess a plant as beau- 
tiful as yours." 

"That would be useless," re- 
turned the youth, "for every man 
must tend his own; and as forme, 
the King will send me on a quest 
when He has received this flower, 
and I shall not return this way." 
^ loi s^ 



His face was radiant as he pro- 
ceeded on his road, and the rich 
man, filled with an exceeding 
longing, hastened to the Public 
Garden and made known his 
desire. He was given a bulb, and 
was told that the King provided 
it, but that when the plant was in 
flower, it must be carried to Him. 

The man agreed, and return- 
ing to his house, rejoicing, caused 
the bulb to be planted in a beau- 
tiful spot set apart for its recep- 
tion. 

But, strangely, as time went on, 

4 
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his gardeners could not make this 
plant grow. The man sent out 
for experts, men with the greatest 
wisdom concerning the ways of 
flowers, but still the bulb rested 
passive. The man offered rewards, 
but in vain. His garden was still 
famous and praised for its beauty 
far and near; but it pleased him 
no longer. His heart ached with 
longing for the one perfect flower. 
One night he lay awake,mourn- 
ing and restless, until he could 
bear it no longer. He rose, the 
only waking figure in the sleeping 
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castle, and went out upon a bal- 
cony. A flood of moonlight was 
turning his garden to silver, and 
suddenly a nightingale's sobbing 
song pulsed upon the air and filled 
his heart to bursting. 

Wrapping his mantle about him, 
he descended a winding stair and 
walked to where, in the centre of 
the garden, reposed his buried 
hope. No one was by to witness 
the breaking down of his pride. 
He knelt, and swift tears fell upon 
the earth and moistened it. 

What wonder was this ? He 
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brushed away the blinding drops, 
the better to see, for a little green 
shoot appeared from the brown 
earth, and, with a leap of the 
heart, he perceived that his flower 
had begun to grow. 

Every succeeding night, while 
all in the castle were sleeping, 
he descended to the garden and 
tended the plant. 

Steadily it grew, and finally the 
bud appeared, and one fair day it 
burst into blossom and filled the 
whole garden with its perfume. 

The thought of parting with 
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this treasure tugged at the man's 
very heartstrings. " The King has 
many, how many, who can tell! 
Must I give up mine to Him ? 
Not yet. Not quite yet 1 " 

So he put off carrying away 
the perfect flower from one day 
to the next, till at last it fell and 
was no more worthy. 

Ah, then what sadness possessed 
the man's soul ! He vowed that 
he would never rest until he had 
brought another plant to perfec- 
tion and given it to the King; 
for he realized, at last, that only 
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by giving it, could its loveliness be- 
come perennial. Yet he mourned 
his perfect flower, for it seemed 
to him no other would ever pos- 
sess such beauty. 

So he set forth again to the 
Public Garden, but there a great 
shock awaited him. He found 
that no second bulb could be 
vouchsafed to any one. Very sadly 
he retraced his steps and care- 
fully covered the precious bulb, 
hoping that when the season of 
storm and frost was past, there 
might come to it renewed life. 
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As soon as the spring began 
to spread green loveliness again 
across the landscape, the man 
turned, with a full heart, to the 
care and nurture of his hope. 
The winter of waiting had taught 
him many a lesson. 

He tended the plant now with 
his own hands, in the light of day 
and in the sight of all men. Long 
he cherished it, and steadily it grew, 
and the man's thought grew with it. 
Finally the bud appeared, increas- 
ing and beautifying daily, until, 
one morning, a divine fragrance 
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spread beyond the farthest limits 
of that garden, for the flower had 
bloomed, spotless, fit for a holy 
gift ; and the man looked upon it 
humbly and not as his own ; but 
rejoiced in the day of its perfec- 
tion that he might leave all else 
behind him, and, carrying it to 
the King, lay it at His feet and 
receive His bidding ; and so go 
forth upon his joyous quest. 

Hazel closed the book. Flos- 
sie was watching her attentively. 
Miss Fletcher had laid down her 
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knitting and was wiping her spec- 
tacles. 

« Did you like it ? " asked 
Hazel. 

"Yes," replied Flossie. «I wish 
I knew what that flower was.'* 

« Mother says the blossom is 
consecration," replied Hazel. "I 
forget what she said the bulb was. 
What do you think it was, aunt 
Hazel ? " 

« Humility, perhaps," replied 
Miss Fletcher. 

"Yes, that's just what she said I 
I remember now. Oh, let 's go 
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and look at yours and see how 
the bud is to-day." Hazel sprang 
up from the grass and carefully 
pushed Flossie's chair to the 
flower-bed. 

"Why, aunt Hazel, it 's nearly 
out," she cried, and Miss Fletcher, 
who had remained behind still 
polishing her spectacles with hands 
that were not very steady, felt a 
little frightened leap of the heart. 
She wished the Quest Flower 
would be slower. 

The afternoon was as happy a 
one to the children as that of the 
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day before. They greatly enjoyed 
the dainty lunch from the little 
tea-set. They had cocoa to-day in- 
stead of the beaten egg and milk. 
Then Miss Fletcher asked Hazel 
to come into the house and wind 
a skein of yarn for the knitting 
which occupied her so constantly. 
This was a novelty, and the little 
girl thought it very pleasant to 
make the soft ball; but the hostess 
gave her a delightful reward ; for 
just before Hazel went home, 
Miss Fletcher let her water the 
garden with a fascinating sprinkler 
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that whirled and was always just 
about to deluge either the one who 
managed it or her companions. 

In the child's little hands it 
was a dangerous weapon, but Miss 
Fletcher very kindly and patiently 
helped her to usQ^t,-for,she;saw 
the pleasure she w^|,^(p§tpwing. 

That night lidi^yhfiid a. still 
more joyous tale to tell of her 
happy day ; and uncle Dick went 
out-doors with her after supper 
and watched her water her own 
garden bed and listened to her 
chiatter with much satisfaction. 
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« So Miss Fletcher does n't care 
to come and lunch in my yard," 
he remarked. 

«No," returned Hazel, pausing 
and regarding him. "She says she 
used to know you well enough to 
spank you, too." 

Mr. Badger laughed. « She cer- 
tainly did." 

«Then error must have crept 
in," said the little girl, "that she 
does n't know you now." 

" I used to think it had, when 
she got after me." 

The child observed his laugh- 
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ing face wistfully. "She did n't 
know how to handle it in mind, 
did she?" 

"Not much. A slipper was 
good enough for her." 

" Well, I don't see what 's the 
matter," said Hazel. 

"'Tisn't necessary, little one. 
You go on having a good time. 
Everything will come out all right 
some day." 

As Mr. Badger spoke, he little 

knew what activity was taking 

place in his aunt's thought. Her 

heart had been touched by the 
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surprising arrival and sympathy 
of her namesake, and her con- 
science had been awakened by the 
array of golden words from the 
Bible which she had not studied 
much during late bitter years. 
The story of the Quest Flower, 
falling upon her softened heart, 
seemed to hold for her a special 
meaning. 

In the late twilight that even- 
ing she stood alone in her garden, 
and the opening chalice of the per- 
fect lily shone up at her through 
the dusk. « Only a couple of days, 
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at most," she murmured, "not 
more than a couple of days — and 
humility was the root ! " 

When it rained the following 
morning, Flossie looked out the 
window rather disconsolately ; but 
after dinner her face brightened, 
for she saw Hazel coming up the 
street under an umbrella. Tightly 
held in one arm were Ella and a 
bundle of books and doll's clothes. 
Miss Fletcher welcomed the guest 
gladly, and, after disposing of her 
umbrella, left the children to- 
gether and took her knitting 
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upstairs, where she sat at work by 
a window, frowning and smiling 
by turns at her own thoughts. 

Occasionally she looked down 
furtively at her garden, where in 
plain view the quest flower drank 
in the warm rain and opened — 
opened ! 

By this time Flossie and Hazel 
were great friends, and the ex- 
pression of the former's face had 
changed even in three days, until 
one would forget to call her an 
afilicted child. 

They had the lesson and the 
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treatment this afternoon, and then 
their plays, and when lunch time 
came the appetites of the pair 
did not seem to have been in- 
jured by their confinement to the 
house. 

When the time came for Hazel 
to go, it had ceased raining, and 
Miss Fletcher went with her to 
the gate. 

« Oh, oh, aunt Hazel — see 
the quest flower I " exclaimed the 
child. 

True, a lily, larger, fairer 
than all the rest, reared itself in 
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stately purity in the centre of the 
bed. 

Miss Fletcher turned and looked 
at it with startled eyes and pressed 
her hand to her heart. "Why 
can't the thing give a body time 
to make up her mind ! " she mur- 
mured. 

« Oh, to-morrow, to-morrow^ 
aunt Hazel, the sun will come 
out, and I know just how that lily 
will look. It will be fit to take to 
the King ! " 

Miss Fletcher passed her arm 
around the child's shoulders. « I 
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want you to stay to supper with 
us to-morrow night, dear. Ask 
your uncle if you may." 

« Thank you, I 'd love to," re- 
turned the child, and was skip- 
ping off. 

« Wait a minute." Miss Fletcher 
stooped and with her scissors cut 
a moss rose so full of sweetness 
that as she handed it to her guest. 
Hazel hugged her. 

The following day was fresh 
and bright. Flossie's best pink 
gown and hair ribbons made her 
look like a rose, herself, to Hazel, as 
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the little girl, very fine in a white 
frock and ribbons, came skip- 
ping up the street. Miss Fletcher 
stood watching them as her niece 
ran toward the wheeled • chair. 
The lustre in Flossie's eyes made 
her heart glad; but the visitor 
stopped short in the midst of the 
garden and clasped her hands. 

«Oh, aunt Hazel!" she cried, 
" the quest flower ! " 

Miss Fletcher nodded and 
slowly drew near. The stately 
lily looked like a queen among 
her subjects. 
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"Yes^ it is to-day," she said 
softly, « to-day." 

She could not settle to her knit- 
ting, but, leaving the children 
together for their work and play, * 
walked up and down the garden 
paths. Later she went into the 
house and upstairs and put on 
her best black silk dress. An un- 
usual color came into her cheeks 
while she dressed. « The bulb was 
humility," she murmured over and 
over, under her breath. 

The afternoon was drawing to 
a close when Miss Fletcher at last 
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moved out of doors and to the 
elm-tree. " I did n't bring you 
any lunch to-day," she said to 
the children, « because I want you 
to be hungry for a good supper." 

« Can we have the dishes just 
the same ? " asked Flossie. 

« The owner is going to have 
them to-night," replied Miss 
Fletcher, and both the little girls 
regarded her flushed face with 
eager curiosity. 

« Why, have you asked her ? " 
they cried together. 

« Yes." 
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"Does she know she's going 
to have the tea-set ? " 

«No." 

« Oh, what fun ! " exclaimed 
Flossie. «I didn't know she was 
in town." 

"Yes, she is in town." Miss 
Fletcher turned to Hazel and put 
her hand on the child's shoulder. 
« We must do everything we can 
to celebrate taking the flower to 
the King." 

Only then the children noticed 
that aunt Hazel had her bonnet 
on. 
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«Oh," cried the child, bewil- 
dered, " are you going to do it ? " 

Miss Fletcher met her radiant 
eyes thoughtfully. "If I should 
take the flower of consecration 
to the King, Hazel, I know 
what would be the first errand He 
would give me to do. I am going 
to do it now. Go on playing. I 
shan't be gone long." 

She moved away down the 
garden path and out of the gate. 

"What do you suppose it is ? " 
asked Flossie. 

"I don't know," returned Hazel 
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simply. " Something right ; " and 
then they took up their dolls 
again. 

Miss Fletcher did not return 
very soon. In fact, nearly an hour 
had slipped away before she came 
up the street, and then a man 
was with her. As they entered the 
gate. Hazel looked up. 

"Uncle Dick, uncle Dick!" 
she cried gladly, jumping up and 
running to meet him. He and 
Miss Fletcher both looked very 
happy, as they all moved over to 
Flossie's chair. Mr. Badger's kind 
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eyes looked down into those of the 
child, and he carried her into the 
house in his strong arms. Hazel 
followed, rolling the chair and hav- 
ing many happy thoughts; but she 
did not understand even a little 
of the situation until they all went 
into the dining-room and Flossie 
was carefully seated in the place 
the hostess indicated. 

The white and gold tea-set 
was not in front of Flossie this 
time, but grouped about another 
place. Hazel's quick eyes noted 
that there were four seats, but 
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before she had time to speak 
of the expected child — happy 
owner of the tea-set — uncle 
Dick spoke : — 

« Where do I go, aunt Hazel ? " 

The child's eyes widened at 
such famiHarity. "Why, uncle 
Dick ! " she ejaculated. 

He and the hostess both re- 
garded her, smiling. 

« She is my aunt," he said ; and 
then he lifted Hazel into the 
chair before the pretty china. "I 
believe these are your dishes," he 
added. 
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The child leaned back in her 
chair and looked from one to an- 
other. Slowly, slowly, she under- 
stood. That was the aunt Hazel 
who gave her the silver spoon. It 
had been aunt Hazel all the time ! 
She suddenly jumped down from 
her chair, and, running to Miss 
Fletcher, hugged her without a 
word. 

Aunt Hazel embraced her very 
tenderly. "Yes, my lamb," she 
whispered, "error crept in, but it 
has crept out again, I hope for- 
ever;" and through the wide-open 
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windows came the perfume of the 
quest flower : pure, strong, beau- 
tiful, — radiantly white in the 
evening glow. 

Before Hazel went back to 
Boston, Flossie's mother came to 
Miss Fletcher's, and the change 
for the better in her little daugh- 
ter filled her with wonder and 
joy. With new hope she followed 
the line of treatment su^ested 
by a little girl, and by the time 
another summer came around, 
two happy children played again 



in aunt Hazel's garden, both as 
free as the sweet air and sun- 
shine, for Divine Love had made 
Flossie " every whit whole." 
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